CHAPTER III
.     IRELAND
SURPRISINGLY enough, Bernard Shaw is descended, so one
of his fourteen uncles assured him/ from that immortalized
Macduff, Thane of Fife, who, as Macbeth found to his
cost, 'was from his mother's womb untimely ripp'd/ .But
that was a long time ago, and there is little discernible in
Shaw of his warlike ancestor. The resemblance was rather
to the Devil; and later, with advancing years, to Methuselah.
But it is a mistake to think of him as old. 'To grow old'
is a contradiction in terms: one gets old, or becomes old,
only when one no longer grows. And Shaw is always
growing. When a man stops growing, he gives up, sits
back, and retires. Shaw will never retire but into his
grave. Until then he will be always on the move, always
keeping up with the troops, so to speak, and always feeling
obliged to overwhelm the whole army, from generals to
batmen, with a derisive torrent of affectionate abuse on the
plea that every man jack of it is out of step but he.
Shaw was born in Dublin in the mid-Victorian year of
1856, into a Protestant family with a wide periphery of
uncles and aunts. His father was a happy-go-lucky mer-
chant, and his mother was musical from her vocal cords
to the tips of her fingers. She was also a capable and
practical woman, always busy trying to make both ends
meet. They were poor, not because they had no money,
but because they had a position to keep up and never
enough money to keep it up on. The history of the Shaws
is the history of all families of Younger Sons. Bernard's
father, George Carr Shaw, was second cousin to a baronet,
and his mother the daughter of a country gentleman whose
rule was, when in difficulties, mortgage. Shabby and gen-
teel, their poverty was that of poor relations with its
wretched and unending struggle to keep up appearances
at any cost.
With two sisters but no brothers to keep him company
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